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moment he contemplated making one of his subjects, Lady Sarah Lennox, his
queen ; but his mother and Bute resolutely opposed the match; and the lady
herself was half-hearted in her response to the king's clumsy wooing. An
emissary was sent to Germany to sea what the princely houses of that country
could provide in the way of a suitable wife for Great Britain's king. The choice
eventually fell upon Charlotte, the sister of the Duke of Mecklenberg-Strelitz;
and in September 1761 she was married in the Chapel Royal to George by
Dr Seeker, now Archbishop of Canterbury. The coronation followed some days
later and there was great rejoicing throughout the country. Many were
particularly touched by George's humility during the coronation service,
especially by his removal of his crown when about to receive the sacrament;
and even Horace Walpole, who pretended to be rather bored by such displays
of enthusiasm, was amazed at the outburst of popular delight in London's
streets, where fabulous sums were paid for seats along the route taken by the
king and queen.

Charlotte was not " a beauty; " but her husband's subjects were struck
by the fact that she looked " sensible," and was " very genteel" in her
behaviour. For a full month after the coronation George took the greatest
pleasure in " showing her off" to his subjects. He escorted her to the Play
and the Opera; and incidentally the first operatic performance which she
attended in England was Gay's brilliant Beggars' Opera, then the rage of London,
though in George II.'s reign it would have been generally considered a rather
treasonable production. There were receptions at the palace; musical evenings,
for Charlotte was extremely fond of music and played well; and " very select"
balls. But both George and his queen lacked the capacity to become leaders
of society. The court entertainments were stiff and formal, and " the quality "
poked fun at the thrifty arrangements made for their amusement. The Dowager
Princess from the start disapproved of " the goings-on " at court: she main-
tained that such frivolity, harmless though it was compared to the splendid
entertainments given in the homes of the great, set a bad example to the nation;
and she refused to allow her younger sons to attend them. George and Charlotte,
therefore, soon gave up the thankless task of trying to be social leaders, and
found solace in their own company. From Charlotte's point of view this blissful
domesticity was a grave misfortune. She was thus prevented from ever knowing
intimately her husband's subjects; and the result was that at no time during
her long sojourn in England did she take a prominent part in the social life of
the capital.

GEORGE'S FIRST CLASH with Whiggery arose over the question of " Mr Pitt's
German War." The victories which the Whig politicians claimed as the outcome
of their political sagacity might arouse mob enthusiasm when explained by